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IDSHTIPIESS 
ABSTBACT^ 

Prior to 1971^ a local district's eligibility to 
participate in Michigan's CoapensaCory Education Progru was 
established on the basis of socioeconoaic depriyation of the student' 
body, the state legislature aandated the kind of expenditures that 
were allowable, ani school district eligibility was deterjiined 
annually. In .1971, the state board of education proposed a new' 
three-year experiaental prograw with the following elements: a -direct 
■easure of basic skills ip reading and wathewatics as the seasure of 
eligibility,, assurance df three-year 'funding, proTision of funding* 
adjustaents to be deterwined by prograw success, proTision for an 
annual evaluation of each pupil's progress to deter wine his level of 
attainment, extension of proq^raa discretion to the local school 
district, and proTision for district funding as a weans of proYiding 
flexibility to serye^all pupils. Although the district accobntability 
was neTer fully operational, it has been deter wined that school^ 
districts can be held accountable ^oz edupating the lowest achieTing 
pupils and that additional woney for educational progratws in basic . 
skills can res^pl^ in higher. attainwent. Regardless of the conceptual 
fraaework of future programs, Bichigan is likely to continue to use 
actual student achieTewent as the indicator of need and success. 
(Author/I BT) 
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ACHIE^MENT B^^IM?Oln)ING: THE 
EDUCATION , 
By 

Stanley A. Runitugh 
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It is widely recognized that some children and youth have 
educational needs which are greater than those of^. others. The 
movement throughout the country generally referred to as Compen- 
satory Educatijip represents a fairly recent but 'massive effort 
to meet the needs of one'^group of students. Compensatory Educa- 
tion has been defined in many ways but nearly all def initionsj^ 
include some reference to improving th4 educational achievement ^ 
of disadvantaged students. ^ 

In fiscal year 1975» ^( least nineteen states had ongoing 
Compensatory Education programs* financed by State funds. ^ No 
two state funded programs^^^re ^exactly alike in terms of funding 
procedures, determination of p^titipants, or definition of 
services. Eight of. the states ( istributed funds for some or all* 



programs thraujsh competetive trading grants. Twelve of the states 
provided some or all^ of the funds t|irough a formula based grant. 
. Some of the programs defined disadvantaged students according 
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to ecoiipmic and/ot cultural criteria ^^o^lBwhat similar to Title I . 

of the El^iitar^ anJ^Sccondary Education- Act C^SEA 1) , others 

, - \ 

uaed' a combination of economlc/culturml criteria and achievement 

3 



Griterla. Some programs focus on specific target groups such as 
dropouts while others provided services to a wider group x>f "dis- 
advantaged" students. 



of ^yjx 



Allocation of ^unds for Compensatory Education based, on 
soioe documented or^ assumptive student need is conmon to all pf 
^The Compensatory E^iucation Programs currently in existence. 
Allocation- based on student need reflects the assumption that the 
special h^eds of pupils makes it desirable to provide the 
. distTricts which liust educate'' them with extra money beyond the 
general state aid funds and locally derived revenues* Such 
allocations usually consicler both the relative concentration of ^ 
needy students in some districts (t^^ugh in some states alT dis- 
tricts may participate) ' and the^ highet costs associated with 
programs desijned to meet the needs ol^^tieae .students. 



Eact^f the programs has 'developed ptocec^ures for defining 

eligible participants based on educatiofial ,n^ed. Some programs 

used economic, Cultural at>d soc2a'*e(fonomic factors for defining 

educational need. Thi^ method of determining eligible partici-- 

pants is patterned ad^t^r ESEA I and is supported by some research 

\ « 
which h^^s shown a clq^e relationship between socio-economic facto 

■ ' < 3 m\ 

and achievement. Anooier method of defining educational needs 

T 

and eligible particlpanps has been in terms of student achieve- 
ment. In other wordd, ed^i^cational need exists wherever average 
achievement levels of pupils are consistently and sigi^ificailtly 
below a specified level. This method uses a direct measure of 



educational achievement rather than predictive measures as the 
means for determining the districts which are eligible to receive 
Compensatory Education funds and to determine the numbers of 
eligible students in each district,- The Michigan Compensatory 
Educa^^n Program makes use of statewide educational assessment 
test results fqr this purpose. 

Compensatory Education I'rograms in Michigan have been state 
funded since 1965 • From 1965 tb 1971, the total amount of money 
apprbprlated for Compensatory Education Increased annually* * Since 
1971 the amount has remained constant at $22,500,000, 

Prior to 1971, a. local school district's eligibility to 
participate in Michigan's Compensatory Education Program was 
established on the basis of socio-economic deprivation of the' 
>tudent body. During this same period the State Legislature also 
mandated the kind of expenditures that were allowable, or in 
other words, established state supervision over local educatlpn 

» 

agency programming for the -state funded Compensatory Education 
Programs; further, school , district eligibility 'for funds was 
redetermined annually. ^ 

In 1971 the State Board of Education prc^posed that a new 
three-year experimental. program be initiated. <rhe new program 
had the following elements designed to overcome perceived 
(^flclencles in the previous program: 

1. use of a direct measure of basic skills in reading 
and mar^ematlcs as the measure of educational need 
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(-rather than ptoxy measures) to determine - 
eligibility; 

2. assurance of three year funding (rather than annual 
funding determination) for eligible districts; 

3. provision for funding adjustments (rather than ssme 
•level funding) to be determined by program success; 

4. provision for and annual evaluation of each pupil's 
progress (rather than a summary program* evaluation) 
to determine level of attainment; 

5. extension of program discretion to the local school 
district (rather than detailed state guidelines) 

to determine use of Co^ehs4tory Education funds; 
and 

6. provision for district funding (rather than school 



- building level funding) as a means of providing 
flexibility t<^ serve pupils. , 
The State of Michigan in this experimental Compensatory 
"Education Program attempted to answer two Important propositions: 

1. can school^ dHatricts be held accountable for educat- 
ing the* lowest achieving pupils in schools, and 

2. can additional money for educational programs in 
basic skills for low achieving pupllf^e^ult in 
higher basic skills attainment thesf^ JSfM^j^ls? 



'7 

The program was designed in cooperation eddcatOrs^ 
in the "Middle Cities" .(a group of about eightjStti Vit* *chooi 



Ijis^l edi 



districts, excluding Detroit, in Michigan) with the intent af 

♦ 

overcomiag deficiencies in previous Compensatory Education Prog rams, 

There were practical as well as philosophic considerations which 

influenced the final program tdesign. 

The local school educators were primarily interested in 

attaining three, things in the new Compensatory Eductttion Program: 

(1) more money, (2) more discretionjin the use of the money, and 

(3) greatei" assurance that money would be available for more than 

dne year. Each of these was attained in the new legislation 

passed in 1971. ^ * 

lucators wanted more money, both, as allocated in 

total ^to. the state program, and as allocated to serve each pupil. 

Whereas, in previous years the maximum amount allocated was suf- 

ficient to fund as few as 25 school districts, the new program 

was intended to fund every district with more than 15Z of th^ir 

K-6 pupils wit^ basic skill needs (defined a^ scoring at the 
/ ■ • 

15th percentile or lower. on the norm referenced reading and 
mathematics state assessment tests), but at least 30 total pupils. 

• . i ( . ~ 

Thus, several additional school district^ would become eligible 
for funds. 

' Local educators wanted greater discretion in the use of 
Compensatory Education funds. ^ Whereas, the previous stat;e program ^ 

restricted the use of'^funds, like the federal categorical aid 

program, the new program was 4evoid of constrain^ on the use of 
funds. As will be seen latex", tlie^mph^sis was placed on ddWnstfated 



improvement in pupil performance, rather than on careful accounting 
that funds had teen used only for certain children to do certain- 
things . 

Lastly, local educators wanted assurance that funding would 
continue so that they could plan^a multi-year program and a multl- 
year budget to support it. Whereas, the previous program required 
redetermination of eligibility each year, the new program gave ' 
districts assurance that they would remain eligible and reci^ive^ 
Funds for at least three years* 

One other importan^t practical consideratlpn in' redrawing 
the sta£e Compensatory Education Program was a challenge in the 

courts to the eligibility criteria for the previous program. 

r 

The previous program used six proxy measures of educational' 
deprivation, erg., ADC impact, family income, percent racial 
minority,' etc., in the determination. of district eligibility. 
The legal challenge questioned the use of the^ racial minority 
factor and maintained tb^t the formula discriminated, against 
several non-city school districts with few, if kny, minority 
pupils. These districts did have great poverty and children in 
need of assistance In'^asic educational skills. Thus, the new 
program eliminated the use of proxy measures and substituted 
instead a direct test of the levels of 'basic skills attainment . 
as the, determiner of eligibility for Compensatory Education 'fund^. 

The' more philosophical rationale for the experimental program 
Included: (1) direct measurement of educational deficiencies,. 



(2) local district accoufttability for programs and pupil attain- 
ment, and (3) district level funding. 

-The Michigan Educational Assessment Program had been initiated 

by the State Board of Education two years previous to the plan 
for a new Compensatory Education Program.^ In fact,^ the legislation 
(Act 38 of the Public Acts of 1970) which provided authority for 
the State Assessment Program, directed. that the State Board develop 
a program to remediate the basi'c skills deficiencies revealed in 
assessment r^esults. Thus, both the tneans for direct measurement 
^of pupil^basic skills attainments statewide and the authority had 
already been provided. The experimental Cofapensatory Education 
Program was; to prpvide resources, to assist school district staff is 
to provide assistance to children low in the basic skills of read- 
ing and mathematics. Thte best way, it. was suggested, to channel 
the always limited^financial resources to tKose sites most in need, 
i.e., with the greatest concentrations of low achievers, was to 
estimate the numl^er of low achievers in basic skills in each school 
district. Whereas, the previous program used a proxy measuje to 
estimate numbers of low achieving pupils, the new program used 
direct measurement of pupil attainment levels, i.e., the Results 

of the state assessment. The position was that direct measurement 

\ 

through tests produced a more accurateC statement of basic skills ^ 
need. Further, it was a very appropriate use of test results, ^ 
since the objectives Imbedded in the tests closely matched \he 
objectiyea of the Compensatory Education Program, i.e., reading 

: • ? . 

and miitheiQatlcs skills. 
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• The second i)a8lc philosophic^ belief was that nearly all 

children irrespective of race,' geographical location, economic 

statnis^, etc., could attain basic reading and mathematic skills, 

and that school district staff, given additidftal financial 

re^sou-rces, could design effective programs to achieve improved 

pi^il performance in^ basic skills. Thus, the monies were provided 

without jconstraining guidelines so that lotaX educators would 

• . 
have the freedom to design the Compensatory Education Program best 

for their school or district* ' However, the local staffs were 

held accountable for designing effective Compensatory Education 

Programs which would result in improved pupil achievement in 

reading and mathematics. Should improved achievement not be 

attained for all students the district would lose some of the 

funds. This reflected both the philosophic position that districts 

should not be rewarded for continued failure with students and 

the practical consideration of scarc;Lty funds* Mopey always bein^ 

scarce, it was proposed that this mon^y be returned to the state 

so that an eligible but non-funded district could implement a 

program or so the money could be reallocated for another worthy 

public service. In other words, the legislature was responding 

to local educators who w^re spying; if only we had more resources 

we could improve learning. "iBut the legislature was also saying, * 

unless you are effective and deliver on your promise there will 

be less money. ' 

i 4 
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The third philosophic belief wass that -pupils in need 

should te i^rovi^ed services irrespective o,if. the sdhool • attended, . 

* > , 

and the funds shoul4 follow the student. When fundlng^is^ provided 
6nly for "target" schools within a district, stu^ifents attending 
"non-target" schools are not afforded compensatory -services. 
Worse yet Is the situation Where a pupil transfers during the 
school year from a "target" to. a "non-target" school ind as a 
result loses services. The new program by providing- funding A/ith 
discretion at the district level made it possible to provide ' 
services in all schools of a district. . ' 

The concept of the Chapter 3 Program was simple. Provide 
State Compensatory Education funds to the districts with the largest 
proportions of needy children, but an th4 condition that districts 
agree to* improve , each participa4|||& performance. E^fch district, 
was to receive full funding ($200 for each eligible student) the 
^irst year (1971-72); second year funding was t/ be based* on the 
first year's performance and third year fundfag based x)n the' per- 
formaiice of students during the second year. District s*were to 

'Select the participant's based pn criteria esjjtfilish'ed. by the* state. 

"Those selected ^er6 to remain in th|8"'^^ogram f or threcj years or 
until they* left ^he dlisfcrict or graduated "from the sixth grade, 
Distticts were given great latitude in^spending the funds based^ 

:o]n specific Ipcally developed objectives and an evaluation T 
design approved by the state. In the next ]fear, each district ^ 

would receive the fidl allocation for each students who achieved f ' 
■•,•(•••■'■. • • . ■ . • _ . 
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75 perceiit of the agreed upon objectives. For eaph pupil achi 



than 75 percent, the district received a lesser amount,^ 



proportionate to ;the gairis achieved, - ~ 

. yThus, the Chapter 3 Program seemed to have everything goin^^ 
for/ it. Since funds wfere not available for all needy student$, 
those distri^s with the largest proportions of needy students^ 
received ^nds, districts were to be held accp«rftab^e for sxudent 
performance-^ districts maiatained considerable leeway iri how the, 
funds were to bemused. But, implementing the conce^/t Into practlc^ 
proved to be very difficult. 

The first problem faced by local 4n^st 
was the issue of fiscal accountability^ ' The 
unusually late in passing the State^5^l^o^ 
funds were hot available until October, 1971 
of the progtam it^lX-lT). The mechanics, pf 



of the local programs to be init^ate^^s late 
Further, ' rules /and regulations fqr pperation 
programs were still being d'eveiop^d.*^ District^ 
make the program operational and to establis 
reporting procedures. 





As a result, fhe s^tate agenpy^was hit" y^ith ^ b^t^r^ge of 
objections that imfileirMttlng the a^cotmtability pro-^ 
/vision/* : (in ll972-'73) . , .would he/xnf Av. Apai^t from* the 
late start, and gefneral uncerta|.tiity/ it was argued that 
if less money flowed the* next year/ newly hired staff 
would havg to be fired and children Would receive f«wet^ 
services.. ^ !] ' ^ * ^ 
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The fiscal accountability provision was suddenly being cast 
In an appatently punitive role. In June, 1972 the legislature 
passed a one-year waiver of «»the fisc*al accouatablli'ty provision. 
Districts vere guaranteed the full allocation 'for each student 
in 1972-73. 

. ■ ' ■ ' f , 

Data ^or 1972-73 indicated that $17,718,732 of thfe total ' 

$22,500,000 appropriation were "earned" for the 1973-74 school 

5 » . ' " •.. ' • ' ' 

year. Paced with a loss of nearly 5 million dollars districts ----- 

again lobbied for i wAlver of the fiscal acajjintabllity provision. 
For the 1973-74 school year the legislation was revised t6 i&ke 
it possible fcTr districts to apply for return of. a portion of the 
unearned money. In order to qualify for funding u^er this pib- 
vision. dl6tricts were required t© modj^y their, program for those 
students, who failed to achieve the 75 percent level of acpoplish- 
TaenX.^ 4r pleasure of accountability was retained in tJe fora of state 
directed program modification. Thus, for 1973-74^ school di^ 
tricts w«e given the opportunity to recoilp most of their 
p6tentia|b^ses.\^d^ 1974. the legislature extended the legis- 
lation for one year with no changes. Thus, the initial three 
year experiment was 'extended to fourth yedr, but the fiscal 
accoun^bi^ity pxsjvisipn was never fully operational. 

Another major problem faced by. local and state officials • 
waa the establishment of m\yB^ of * record-keeping iAd reporting " " 
on student, achievement. ]>ue to the fftcal accountability pro- 



visions of tliejtav, tt WW ^leceaMty for the dl]^trlctfl to report 
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pre- and posp-t^st scores or each student (af total oOl2r500) 

^^^^^^^^ 

tq^^tfy^ state. The necessary auditing and edltlngyof data proved* 
to be burdensoae. 'However, by the third year of ^the program, .the 
sys ten .operated fairly smoothly. In' the first year d£^a were mis- 




sing or \in^pp*«^To7l7,913 students (15. 8Z). In 1973-74, the 
third yearS^the program, data were missing for only 1,647 (1.5Z). 

A tTiird problem faced was one of Continuing eligibility of 
districts. The program was initially funded fdt three years/ 
(later extended to a fourth year). Many of the districts not 
funfled objected to being "lo^i4^>tit;" of the program for that 
letrgth of time. ' . ' 

this paper icVM^stated that tt\e 



In an earlier section 



fitoswers to ^tw important^jjifoposl^ were sought t'hrough the 



Chapter 3 program: 

(1^ can ,school districts *be held accountable for 

4 s. 

educating the lowest achieving pupils* in schools', 

and • 4 

(2>'can additional money for educatiopal programs in 
basic skills for low achieving pupi^<result -in 
higher* basic skills attainment Ijy these pupils? 
Despite the problems jtiscussed in this paper^.th^ a!hswers 
to both pf these questions ar€f affirmative; The districts with 
portions o^ needy 'students were Identified, 
tted t&femielves to deyelo^lng quality 



.thst-highepi 



^ prQtxim ^or^diese' s^odbits Vtaed tm specific perfonuntce 
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objectives In basic skills areas. Strategies wer.e developed to 

» • • 

provide services to these c;|^lldren regardless of the school they 
attend thus moving avay from the ''target" school concept. Host 



►suite 



important of all, the program ^resulted in improved achievement for 
^udents served in th^ program. The program^vas, therefore » 
successful in accomplishing its major purposes regardless olf the 
political and practical constraints which were encountered. 

In the late suoBaer of 1975 the legislature passed a revision 
of Chapter 3. For Xhe 1975-76 school year, eligible districts 
were still determined by use of the ii|thematics and reading 
portions of the Michigan Educationaifflsdessment tests, hovever, 
* the fiscal accountability provisions vere eliminated from the 
•Act. Also eligibility of districts was for one year only. Con- 
sequently, it is possible that some districts .yhich are eligible 
for 1975-76 will not receive funds in 1976-77. * 

The future concept of Chapter 3 remains to be seen. The use 
of achievement scores to determine eligibility of. districts is 
likely to be continued. Indeed, the •Executive Office,' .the Legis- 
lature and the State Board of Education are in basic agreement . 
that this is the most appropriate w^ to determine eligibility of 
districts. 

Though the fiscal accountability provision is missing from 
the 1975-76 Act, many stilL believe tha( some incentive based 
on lichi)evement of participating students is viable. * ?e Aaps the 
same- sort of provision, as was previoxisly in the Act (soaietiaes 
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called negative achievement fundlntt^ will he rounter balance 

by a %onu8** provision based on high pupil achievement (sometimes 

called positive achievement funding). 

Those who believe the "money makes a difference" are suggest- 
ing initial funding dl/f ferential based on student achievement. 
T^at is, districts would receive more, money for students with 
initial scores which are unusually low and would be required to 
spend larger amounts on those' students. 

It also remains to be>seen whether or not future versions 
of Chapter 3 will require reporting. of individual pupil data or 
if aggregi^ted data, perhaps at the building level would be 
appropriate. This decision will depend upon the type of fiscal 




accountability pfTJvisions which are developed. z 

Finally, the issi|e of stability of funding is likely to be 



Spi^ bel 



a consideration. Sptoe be^lieve that every district should have - 

r 

an opportunity to receive funds each year rather than having to 

• \ ^ ' ^ ' 

wait two or thtee years. The 1975-76 proghraa reflects that poin^ 
of view. - The opposing -viewpoint is that it is economically 



costly and inefficient to have districts develop a program during 
*ne year bnly to^face the possibility of losing funds the next 
year. 

• / 

Regardle9s of the conceptual framework of future programs, 
the Compensatory* Education program in Michigan is likely ta 
represent. a firm, commitment t^ Identify and serve students with 
thi greatest needs tor. improved achievement in the basic skills 



\ 

using actiial achievement of pupils as' the indicator of need and 

of 8U<^Ce88. 
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